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Sete ee Ds 


A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LIl NO. V 


AUGUST 1938 
FOUR POEMS 


HEN all my five and country senses see, 
The fingers will forget green thumbs and mark 
How through the halfmoon’s vegetable eye 
In the ten planted towers of their stalk 
Love in the frost is pared and wintered by, 
The whispering ears will watch love drummed away 
Down wind and shell to a discordant beach, 
And, lashed to syllables, the eyed tongue talk 
How her sweet wounds are mended bitterly. 
My nostrils see her breath burn like a bush. 


My one and noble heart has witnesses 
In all love’s countries, that will watch awake; 
And when blind sleep falls on the spying senses, 


The heart is sensual, though five eyes break. 
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II 


O make me a mask and a wall to shut from your spies 

Of the sharp, enamelled eyes and the spectacled claws 
Rape and rebellion in the nurseries of my face, 

Gag of a dumbstruck tree to block from bare enemies 

The bayonet tongue in this undefended prayerpiece, 

The present mouth, and the sweetly blown trumpet of lies, 
Shaped in old armor and oak the countenance of a dunce 
To shield the glistening brain and blunt the examiners, 
And a tear-stained widower grief drooped from the lashes 
To veil belladonna and let the dry eyes perceive 

Others betray the lamenting lies of their losses 

By the curve of the nude mouth or the laugh up the sleeve. 


Ill 


Not from this anger, anticlimax after 
Refusal struck her loins and the lame flower 
Bent like a beast to lap the singular floods 
In a land without weather, 

Shall she receive a bellyfull of weeds 

And bear those tendril hands I touch across 
The agonised, two seas. 


Behind my head a square of sky sags over 
The circular smile tossed from lover to lover 
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Dylan Thomas 


And the golden ball spins out of the skies; 

Not from this anger after 

Refusal struck like a bell under wate: 

Shall her smile breed that mouth, behind the mirror, 


That burns along my eyes. 


IV 


The spire cranes. Its statue is an aviary. 

From the stone nest it does not let the feathers 

Carved birds blunt their striking throats on the salt gravel, 

Pierce the spilt sky with diving wing in weed and heel 

An inch in froth. Chimes cheat the prison spire, pelter 

In time like vutlaw rains on that priest, water, 

Time for the swimmers’ hands, music for silver lock 

And mouth. 
hook. 

Chose craning birds are choice for you, songs that jump back 

To the built voice, or fly with winter to the bells, 

But do not travel down dumb wind like prodigals. 


Dylan Thomas 


Both note and plume plunge from the spire’s 
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THREE POEMS 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT 


Midnight, and a tigerish sky 

In whose wild wide lovely flank 
Throbbed one planet and the moon: 

Two golden holes, two wounds gone dry. 
Not of these would the night die 

That ranged so beautiful and rank 

Above us. Yet it must die soon 


Gone, it cannot shine again. 

The dark bright fleece will heave no more, 
Scattered, beyond human chart. 

Nor ragged stripe nor spark remain 

Of all that glory and that pain. 

Can a dead night find claws to score 
The living heart? 


TRURO HOUR 
Carved by the silence, clean as rock 
The moors lie oper to the sky. 
Each bearded dune stands like a stock 
In early nudity. 
No shadow stirs, to crack the spell 
Cast by the heat upon this waste 
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Babette Deutsch 


That shows the candor of a shell 

To heavens as bare, as chaste. 

Alone coarse beach-grass, shaggy pine 
Find sea-grudged root beneath the sand, 
And stubborn as the wind, define 

The salt lagoon from the salt land. 
White as the surf, white as the sun, 
The cottages cling sleepily 

Each to its hillock, one and one, 

Like sea-fed gulls beside the sea. 
Between its knees this naked place 
Holds the strange peace that is assured 
To those who smile in their embrace 
At violence dreaded or endured. 


AT THE CAPE 


Why should eyes used to moving 

Along the printed page, or down 
Anonymous black streets, 

Rest on this place? 

What love, clean of man’s grieving, 

Is featured in the sand’s blank mobile face? 
What solace springs from rage 

Embraced by hunch-backed trees? 

Now all is hot and still 

As though the sun had withered the sea-wind, 
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And the vague sky gone blind. 
A peace no page can teach, 
Unreached by the crowd’s hate, 
Shines from this shore. 
So, once, a wayfarer, 
Sea-stripped, basked in the sun. 
Deep in his briny beard 
He smiled at fate. 
Babette Deutsch 


SONG FOR A NIGHT 


Lover of beauty in an hour 

Of cold night dew and colder star, 
Watching the evil dark devour 

All that you longed for, all you are 


When shall the lark again betray 
The impulse quickening at the heart, 
The joy no other lips could say, 


It was so shining and apart? 


Better to lie with stricken breath 
Deep in a darkness without end 
Than walk so steadfastly with death 
One can but treat it as a friend. 
Carl Edwin Burklund 
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THE WHALE 


‘The spirit of a man should never fail, 
But, like the whale 
Who at the shark’s assault swallows her young, 
Should rescue its convictions; she’ll then sail 
Statelily in tempestuous waters, all among 
Her foes, until where peace is 
Her paunch-protected children she releases. 


Nor does the whale despair when from a distance 
She sees a feeble flopping on the beach 
And knows it is her child. She brings assistance, 
Spouting unstinted volumes when at reach, 
And down the child will slide 
(A stranded hulk refloated by the tide) 
To find again a shelter by the mother’s side. 
And when at last, 
Worried by shoals, herself has run aground, 
The savage mob dischunk her all around, 
Leaving the ruined fabric of that vast 
Vault to the eager builders. 
But, they say, 
In houses of whalebone 
No dreams have they 
Save of perpetual drowning to a low moan. 
Terence Heywood 
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TWO POEMS 


HAVING TALKED WITH MEN 


Having talked with men from everywhere, 

I cannot say what brings them to this town. 
They walk the streets, are hungry for an hour, 
and stay or leave, according to the man. 


They answer midnight with a question, knowing 
the question of reply before they bow 

or shrug the answer, tacitly allowing 

to be what will be, inevitable and slow. 


Carelessly they so preserve the dream 

that whoever will may find here in a glass. 
They know who they are, perhaps, but who I am 
or what I cannot tell, save one of these. 


WITHIN THE HOUSES, LOVE 


This was an afternoon of simple music 
and intricate attitudes that could be struck 
when following the street or the prosaic 
falling of an angle of our luck. 


Life lurked in the most expected places, 
wherever the bar held empty seats; desire 
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James Boothe 


was obviously grown bright within the houses 
till midnight fell in the gutter, love for hire. 


The pornographic landscape was not clear, 
was dimly read and never understood 
beyond the occasional closing of a door 

and darkening of a window. Life was good 
and so remains—we seek it anywhere. 


James Boothe 


HOMER 


You look over the human sea, out and back as far as 
you can, and you reach the first poet, the last poet of the 
other side of the page—Homer, who wrote the last poem 
of someone arriving at where he ought to be. Odysseus 
set out from Troy to find his way home. And he arrived. 
He came. Twenty years it took, and the poet could have 
dropped him anywhere en route, among the Sirens, or in 
the witch’s cave. But he followed him over all the human 
and inhuman seas, until he walked into the hall where the 
suitors sat before his wife Penelope, the last poem of the 
last poet who brought the poem to its human home, and the 
first poet to be. 


Walter Lowenfels 
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FOUR POEMS 


STORM 


A vessel is breaking in half under the headland. 
The ocean is swollen with storm and the lives 
Of the drowned men. Foam drawn over them. 


Above my left eye a pain burrows. 
Conspirator, awaiting dangerous weather, 
If 1 were there, you would be suffocation, 
Pain and the ocean obliterating each other. 


The radio brings Bach from Philadelphia. 
Closer within than sickness and outside death, 
The well-plumed music drives beyond the lighthouses 
Toward the extreme coastland— 
dxutav mods Eontoov Deod. 
On our beaches 


Dead sea birds under yellow curds of foam. 


REMARKS ON POETRY AND THE PHYSICAL WORLD 


After reading Ash Wednesday 
She looked once at the baked beans 
And fled. Luncheonless, poor gir] 


She observed a kind of poetic Lent 
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Mary Barnard 


And I had thought I liked poetry 
Better than she did. 


J do. But to me its most endearing 

Quality is its unsuitableness ; 

And, conversely, the chief wonder in heaven 
(Whither I also am sometimes transported ) 


Is the kind of baggage I bring with me. 


Surely there is no more exquisite jointure 
In the anatomy of life, than that at which 
The poem dovetails with the inevitable meal 


And Mrs. B. sits murmuring of avocados. 


rHE TEARS OF PRINCESSES 


The tears of princesses were cool as rain. 
They wept purely into their unbound hair. 
Tears were ornaments to be hung 

At the pale eyelid like jewels 


At the coral lobe of the ear. 


Princesses had long beautiful names 

And they always cried with perfect reasonableness 
For lasting sorrow or bloody-hilted 

Abhorrent wickedness 


Presented at the unguarded breast. 
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Princesses melted, sugar-and-dew, in privacy, 

In dungeons, towers, or lying on forest moss; 

But never, never, were their eyes scalded with hot salt, 
Their cheeks dripping, their mouths swollen 

Just anywhere, for nothing, for no reason 

But having too many tears. 


PROVINCIAL II 


The European made his appearance 
Wearing velvet and the jewels 

Of his inheritance 

Gravely, without unbecoming pride. 


He courteously made it plain to he: 
The silk she wore was paper. 
Dismayed, caught in the shower 
Of his disapproval, she bragged 
In buckskin, which (he remarked ) 
Was outdated fully one hundred years. 
At last, cowering in a few rags 
Of homespun she dried her tears with grass 
And consoled herself with the large 
Plums of the provinces. 
Mary Barnard 
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THESE ARE ALSO LIVING 


After the dreary walk and the tinsel city 

That thrusts its tongue hollowly into the night; 
After the crowded streets and the tenement houses, 
Where the lost and the dying flash mocking eyes 

With indelicate movements, waiting for death; 

After the flight of water-soaked steps and dark halls, 
The uneven door and the cold room above the stairs, 
The anger in your face settles down—suddenly— 
Your lips tremble as we look into the street below, 
Where hungry men are passing into the night, moving 
Close to the buildings for warmth and comfort. 

These are also living men, thrown as we are thrown 
Into the troubled room of earth, crying for bread. 
Their continuous procession into the dark streets 

Lifts a stabbing arrow of pity, striking your eyes, 
Pushing a nervous wave through your rain-soaked body. 
Why are you sobbing profusely? We too are hungry. 


Carlos Bulosan 
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FOUR POEMS 


TO RISE 


The heart knows more 
than the mind can tell. 
It sings itself 

out of a well, 

where it has fought 

in bogs of doubt. 

It hears wings beat, 
lets itself out. 


What dares to sing 


without words, has power 


to rise like hope, 
faith, sun, and flower. 


OF ONE UNWED 


Her coming is a shadow, 
beautiful and still, 

light as dawn creeping 
over the hill. 


Her passing is an early 
violet that leaves 
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Joseph Joel Keith 


earth and air fuller. 
Love alone grieves 


for singing that is singing 
of one unwed. 

Lord, must he remember 
that she is dead? 


THE SISTER OF WITCHES 


Though words are witches’ tongues, they do 
not lash as hers*whom hell has sent: 
the evil wench of silence who 


is cruel, cold, and eloquent. 


THE FARMER 


The farmer fills his pipe and lights it. 

His dinner was good; he frees the belt-buckle. 
He sees the colt race with its mother. 

He sees the calf suckle. 


‘The farmer knocks out burnt tobacco. 
He puts a cold cup to his mouth. 

He cuts another path with Dobbin; 
forgets last summer’s drouth. 


Joseph Joel Keith 
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TWO POEMS 


HELL, SAID THE DUCHESS 


Hell, said the Duchess, and her voice was hard, 
What’s the world coming to, I’d like to know? 
Mutton is up a penny, rents are slow, 
Butter’s so dear we'll soon be using lard. 
Months have elapsed since I have held a card 
Higher than six or seven; and my toe 

Is sticking through mv stocking. What I owe 
Causes them sleepless nights at Scotland Yard. 


Politics gives me twinges in the head ; 

Half of the world is bellowing for war, 

And half is—Well, at least here comes the tea. 
Just one more rubber, then a spot of bed: 

I can’t think when I’ve had so poor a score— 
And you, sir, take your hand from off my knee! 


TO WICKY: MY WIRE 


Where the dog goes there go I: 
To the laurel bush we hie, 

To the elm and maple tree, 

To the oak, with bel-esprit, 

Fall and summer, airily: 
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Vincent Starrett 


Airily, merrily do we skip now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 


Grove and coppice we espy: 
To the greenwood grass we fly, 
Thicket, spinney, scrub and fern, 





This way—that way—see us turn! 
What’s the difference to him? 
Life’s a dog’s life, life’s a whim, 
Under the blossom-laden limb. 


Willow, chestnut, poplar, beech: 
Stout lad! lead the way to each, 
While I follow, follow, follow, 
Like a wheeling, reeling swallow. 
Fate’s a tiddler, life’s a dance, 
Life’s a trail of circumstance, 
Life’s a timber-strewn expanse. 


Ash and aspen, birch and pine, 
Sapling, creeper, bush and vine; 
Park and pasture, furze and brake, 
Our appointed way we take: 
Morning, noontide, and at night, 
With dispatch and with delight, 
These our duties we recite. 


Trunk to trunk and bole to bole, 


And the last tree is our goal. 
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This is life, lad—c’est la vie !— 
Searching out the final tree. 

Where you stand and misdemeanor 
Blossoms thrive and grass grows greener, 
And the very air is keener. 


Ave, Wick, three-legged dog, 
Tilted now beside your log! 

Time and change can nothing show 
That you don’t already know. 

All the wisdom of the past 

And the future comes at last 

Back to earth, and, by the rood, 

I admire your attitude! 


Vincent Starrett 
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MISGUIDED 


Forced down by Time in nose-spins of activity— 
a moral obligation reconditioned as nerve-spasm— 
he lost the larger rhythm of things that could be 

and dropped the future into the sick past’s chasm. 


The blown mist of his hollow outside world 
froze ferny crystal creepings on his vision 
and, as the tentacle ends of his mind incurled 


discounted his reality’s excision. 


So, through successive swift vacuities 
he sought to sting with labor into fact, 
he came to death as one that fights yet flees, 
because of what he did not know he lacked. 
Frederick Mortimer Clapp 
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NANTUCKET SOJOURN 
RETURNING 


Surely so sweet a land will call to us 

Over and over in years to come, but you 

Say no, there are so many places to visit, 

You never return—so many islands even— 
Bermuda, Sea Island, Catalina, Hawaii. 

That is the difference between us. I shall come back, 
Pick wild flowers on the moors, and watch the shore birds 
Chasing the last wave, fleeing before the next. 

I shall walk the single path along the bluff, 

And missing you ahead, fancy you follow. 

I shall sit beneath the lighthouse, when the beams 
Whirl over sounding chaos, straining to hear 

Your words above the wind, but they will be lost. 

I am always turning back, trying to catch 

A bird already in the blue, to pluck 

The petal freshly fallen. Well I know 

Nothing can be recaptured, it is waste 

To make a pilgrimage while there remains 

An exploration; but I am bride to Lot 

1 must have my backward look though the heart is salt. 
This is but one in a sea of many islands: 

Only the foolish steer to one light, the wise 

Hail it and pass. You will be sighting always 
Your brighter land ahoy, while I am swinging 

Idle at anchor in this gray port we loved. 
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SURVIVALS 


It is a wonder anything at all 

Can bear this rhythmic weight of wind and sea. 
Whatever does, has wrought its own defenses. 
The swallows parry with keen blades, the gulls 
Match it with motion, wing for wave, and creak 
To its own raucous cry. Thistles endure, 

Moor scrub with hard red berries, Queen Anne’s lace 
And any thin-stemmed blossom that lies prone 
Beneath the wind’s will when it has its way,— 
And men with heart to spend their bridal nights 
In the new house built with a “widow’s walk” 
Already on the roof, and sail at dawn 

Because the clamorous passion of the sea 

Cries loude: and lasts longer—bony men 

With wind-seamed faces and dim eyes that seek 
Horizons still. Nantucket has its old— 

Houses and men—and it has many women 

Who have no cause again to shade their eyes 

On wharf or widow’s walk, but keep within 

The tight grey houses set with bric-a-brac. 
“Martha crotcheted that doily; William brought 
This china Boy-Blue home from his last sail— 
His next to last.” How can so small a thing 
Quiet the heart against this bombing wind, 

This cannonade of surf pounding ashore 


Tidings they will not lift a pane to hear? 


Mary Finette Barber 
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THREE POEMS 


O IDIOT HEART 


These fish devouring fish devouring fish, 

These birds engorging birds, beasts killing beasts, 
These worms that ravage the living and the dead, 
These visionless innumerable fangs 

That throng air, sea, flesh, very rock, 

These should rebuke your imbecile delight. 


These men maddened with tasteless gold, these races 
Furied with fear, these nations frothing and poisoned 
With hate, this acme of life deadlier than all, 

Crueller than any beneath, these drip despair. 


O idiot heart, to hide behind desire 
And sing of pool-eyed love, soft-fingered peace 


HAVE NO FEAR 


Have no fear, beloved, 

The world is fair and good; 
None will crush your mind if it 
Be hollow, as it should; 

None will ever tear your heart 


Unless it harbor blood. 
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John Russell McCarthy 


When the chase is over 

And the dust is red 

One will live forever, 

White and garlanded, 

In the hearts of two or three, 


Not yet quite dead. 


FRIENDSHIP BROKEN 


Confused and driven in a place bright 
black, big, these two daringly seemed 
almost to understand; their awareness caught 
at each other like whirling midges and clung: 
their clinging governed somewhat the whirl, assured 
the laughter, fogged the terror. 
Suddenly a wrong 

turn breaks the grasp; these two eddy 
apart bewildered, rubbing bruised hands; 
even they add anger to the confusion and the drive 
endlessly impelling. 

Soon the power, finishing 
with these two awarenesses, will drop them as bird lime 


for the chaste resolvement of worms: 


Can a stone know 
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(hurling finally with its planet into 

the gas maw of a star) that the frightened ephemera 

which once it was, clinging through a few 

earth-spins to another frightened ephemera, created 

a soft grey beautiful nothing called friendship 

which might well be the heart of a more enduring universe? 
John Russell McCarthy 


IT STOPPED TICKING 


It stopped ticking—clock I had not heard— 

And silence was a shock, 

As if a bell had struck, as if a bird 

Had cuckooed out an hour— 

And more significant than any 

Measured by a clock, 

As if a boat were gliding toward a dock 

With engines still, 

Or ear, new buried in the ground, 

Intensely was aware 

That it was silent there 

And that all other silence was a sound. 
Margery Mansfield 


























BATHER SLEEPING 


Across the silken couch of sand 
She lies for earth to understand, 
The burnished blessing of her youth 


Upon her forehead like a hand; 


For since the sun has held her close 
And loved her much, she is of those 
Lured into gold along their limbs 


Where once were ivory and rose. 


She sleeps in amber. She is one 
With this bright beach she gleams upon, 
The strong waves leaning toward her mouth, 


The lusty opulence of sun. 


And where is magic that may tell 

Che sweet and fiery dreams that fill 
The satin blood, the slumbering bone, 
The muscles musically still. 


She must not speak. She is remote. 
She is a poem summer wrote 
And left where aching sand and wind 


Might whisper to her lovely throat. 


James FE. Warren, Jr. 
























SUNKEN REALMS 


Forty fathoms beneath 
Sea water lies Lyonnesse, 
Where Arthur met his death 


In war for man’s distress. 


In the Battle of the West 
Falling to Mordred’s sword 
The land became his breast, 
The sea the land’s reward. 


Over those waters poise 

Calm halcyons, nor cry; 

They hear the sea’s deep voice, 
Their mood is memory. 


For hope that has been drowned 


For faith that has been lost 
Their wings are tempest tossed. 
They mark the traders’ hulls 
Sailing above the sites 

Of cities, pursued by gulls 
They struggle for the heights 
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These birds wheel round and round: 

























Edgar Lee Masters 


Mons Badon’s bloody field 
Grows tangles of deep sea weed. 
The Virgin on Arthur’s shield 
Still drives the race to bleed. 


That Arthur is not revered 
Who singed the Saxon beard. 
His quest of the Holy Grail 


Survives in many a tale. 


His actual swerd is gone, 

But the waters of the mere 
Hide not the gems which shone 
On the brand Excalibur. 


After Atlantis, long 
After King Arthur’s wound 
America suffered wrong, 


And half its realm was drowned. 


Sunk fathoms below all eyes, 
Unsung of the Muse’s mouth, 
Who now can lyricize 


Lee’s lost and ruined South? 
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All that it has bequeathed 
Is sorrow, its domain 

Is but a whisper breathed 

On seas made dim by rain. 


The Wilderness, Gettysburg, 
Cold Harbor, Fredericksburg, 
Like Lyonnesse are names 
For futile battle fames. 


While noble lives and faiths 

Of the South are vanished wraiths; 
While laws of a sovereign state 
Lie crushed beneath the fate. 


Who will undo neglect, 
Revoke the tragedy? 
What hands can resurrect 
Lyonnesse from the sea? 


How is it that great lands 
Become but realms of grief, 
Untended by faithful hands, 
Unhelped by great belief? 


What god of power and truth 
Can bring to life the South? 
Yet it shall keep a grace 

Till men forget Lee’s face. 
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Naught but this face is left, 
His eyes of patient care, 

Who saw his land bereft, 

With never an answered prayer. 


But he whom nothing daunts, 
Who keeps till death the trust, 
Shall shine above the vaunts 
Of Fortune and its dust; 


Though a tide of sorrow runs 
Above the Southern hills, 
Beneath a sky that chills, 
Where fly the halcyons; 


Though sunken, forgotten, grown 
To just a word alone 
For tragedy, till it stirs 


Some hand to epic verse. 





Edgar Lee Masters 


Edgar Lee Masters 
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THE FEDERAL POETS’ NUMBER 


HERE is no such thing as pronouncing final judgment 
on any poet. For all that he had, while still living, 
drawn the shroud around his head and closed his eyes for the 
sculptor to set his simulacrum in death, have we not seen, 
in our own time, John Donne stir? Three hundred years 
to the day after he died, I was in Saint Paul’s looking for 
his tomb. I asked any number of men who seemed to belong 
there where it could be found: no one knew. Donne's statue 
was beside the altar; the lineaments composed for eternity 
had, I suppose, changed as stone changes after three cen- 
turies. Presumably that was not much. Donne's poetry 
was, as everyone knows who cares to know such things, 
undergoing considerable change. It had been discovered 
to be, not only alive, but subtly and sensually so; the Dean 
was dead, in fact so utterly dead that the attendants in his 
own cathedral had not remembered, if they had ever seen, 
his name under the statue posed on the urn. But the poet 
was at that moment being made over into a contemporary 
We have had three hundred years to make up our minds 
about Donne; and we have not yet done so. One thing 
only is settled: that he was a poet. And Ben Jonson, who 
thought him “the first poet in the world, in some things” 
already knew that much. 
I have had three days to make up my mind about the 
poets who appear in the last issue of Poetry, chosen from 


among those who have worked under the Federal Writers’ 
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The Federai Poets’ Number 


Projects. Both the editor and I thought we had so arranged 
things that I should have the better part of a month to con- 
sider this anthology. Because of circumstances which neither 
of us could control, the July copy of Porrry reached me 
only three days ago. I have, however, read the other an- 
thologies which in Direction, The New Republic, and The 
New Masses have been made from the work of these poets. 
Some of the names were until then unknown to me. I have 
done what I could to repair my ignorance. Some of the 
names which appear in these other collections are not repre- 
sented in Poetry; | shall ignore them in what follows, for, 
although none of them is unknown, I do not think their 
omission any great poetic loss. It is at once obvious that the 
collection in Poetry is far and away the best that has been 
made from the work of the Project poets. I do not say this 
simply as a compliment to the editors, though it is one. I 
suspect, if their showing is better than any of the others 
from the same sources, it is because they were not moved, 
in the selection, by extraneous considerations, such as the 
political complexion of the poets. “They have admitted both 
the pallid and the rubicund. They have not thereby made 
my task any easier. For what | should like to do, what I 
had hoped to do when I undertook to comment on the col- 
lection, which | knew to be made up from poets who are 
voung, was to discern their directions, to make out, if | 
could, what moved them. So far, I have used the word 
poet as editors use it, for anyone whose work is clearly not 


prose whom they have decided to publish. I had also hoped, 
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using the word as a moment since I used it for Donne, to 
find out if there were any poets among them. 

Willard Maas, who was one of the editors of the anthol- 
ogy, has told us “that these poets, with few exceptions, have 
been forced to qualify for relief in order to obtain their pres- 
ent connections with the Federal Writers’ Project.” He 
has taken over the official way of putting it, which is a nice 
way of saying that they had to declare themselves destitute 
as men before they could receive support as poets. This 
was humiliating—how humiliating one of the contributors to 
this collection, Alfred Hayes, has shown in his In a Home 
Relief Bureau, published in The New Masses. But to go 
into the matter of federal aid to poets would not only 
take me far, it would take me away from the particular task 
I have set myself. And besides, it has already been dealt 
with in the July number by those who through experience 
are more competent to deal with it. On that score let me 
merely say that the aid was given; that, because it was given, 
some writing was done that would not have been done with- 
out it; and—which is most important in the present state 
of the world—whatever was written as poetry was written 
without the imposition of official opinion on the poet. What- 
ever has been written has been freely written. 

These Federal Writers have not only looked on the actual 
world. They have been caught up in it, no less surely than 
the conscripted soldier is caught and confined in a uniform. 
I find none who has not heeded the first part of Mr. Mac- 
leish’s counsel to the poet; and there is none who has not, 
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within his powers, tried to create, through poetic statement, 
a “poetry native to the actual world.” Now all of Mr. 
MacLeish’s essay was stirring, but not all of it was new; 
and this particular counsel, it seems to me, I have been 
hearing for some twenty years and more. The fault in that 
counsel is this: that while it takes courage to look at the 
actual world, it is a courage that can be found by the will. 
But to do more than look, to see; to see more than another, 
and in particular to see more than the journalist sees, or 
the historian is likely to discover; to see what is dying, what 
dead, what living, what coming to life—that requires some- 
thing more than the determination to stare, the resolution 
and the strength to keep staring. It takes more than spec- 
ulation in the eyes to see. And yet it is precisely this seeing 
that is of avail to poetry. And because it is very rare, poetry 
is rare. In the meanwhile, we do what we can; we use 
what we have learned of the poetic craft to record what we 
have to say, or think we have to say. And we console our- 
self by hoping that it may have a certain value as writing, 
even though its values may not be those of poetry. And it 
is also true, as Mr. MacLeish implies, and as I have said 
elsewhere, that too fine a pursuit of purity, whether in poetry 
or morals, leads to sterility. There is always the example 
of Mallarmé to frighten us. 

In the matter of craft I cannot discern much that is new. 
And this is important; for a genuine advance in craft al- 
ways means a change in sensibility. I can only conclude 


in this respect there has been no great change in the gen- 
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eration of the depression and the preceding one. Let me 
take, simply for convenience, the first four poems. First, | 
shall take 4 Little Nightmusic of Alfred Hayes, for al- 
though it is not printed first, it can well stand foremost as 
a point of reference. Mr. Hayes is a Communist poet; he 
has been associated with the Living Newspaper Theatre; 
he lives in New York. So that he might be supposed to be 
in touch with whatever is latest and to represent whatever 
is most advanced. But listening to his Little Nightmusic, 
it is impossible to hear anything which is politically an ad- 
vance on T. S. Eliot’s Preludes and Rhapsody on a Wind; 
Night. 

I do not know just when these poems of Mr. Eliot’s were 
written, but they are already in the dra J’us Prec volume, 
which came out in 1919; and I suspect they were written 
some time before that. I am not saying that Mr. Hayes has 
nothing of his own; he has; I am merely saying that tech- 
nically he stands very close to the early Eliot, just as James 
Daly, in City, is doing as a craftsman the sort of thing 
Cummings was doing fifteen years ago. Mr. Larsson does 
show an advance, and happily the person on whom he has 
advanced is himself. He has, I should say, more clearly than 
most others in the issue, a style; but he has had longer than 
most of the others to acquire and perfect a style, for he has 
been writing since the years immediately after the war. And 
the qualities which his poem on the war in Spain show are 
exactly those qualities he has always been ready to show, 
but which now are more admirably displayed than before. 
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He has asked me not to comment on the present poem, which 
is not here exactly as he would have it; but I must refuse 
his request, simply because Compline of the Men of Peace, 
with its repetitions and contrasts—the men of peace con- 
trasted with the men of war; the metaphors repeated but 
altered, like musical phrases transposed into another key— 
seems to me the best thing he has done. As it stands, it 
avoids the poet’s worst fault, which is diffuseness. And I 
hope he does nothing to change it, except to remove the 
special marks of attention which he has placed around the 
word Spain, which needs none. 

I have kept back Kenneth Fearing, though he has, and 
because of his tone, I think rightly, the first place in this 
anthology. He, more than any of the others, has some- 
thing new, though it is not altogether easy to say briefly 
what his technical contribution is. What immediately strikes 
one is the sense of foreboding, which is conveyed by a series 
of images so spare that his speech seems almost abstract. 
Whatever is seen is surely, but not clearly, seen, for it is 
scarcely caught sight of before it has dissolved into some- 
thing else. It is by this means—reminiscent of nightmare— 
that he convinces us what he is telling us about, with such 
hints and indirections, is something that is like an end, and 
yet may never end. This, surely, is a poetry of the de- 
pression. And I should like particularly to note that the 
quality of the depression is rendered to us not so much by 
what he says, as by his manner of saying it. He does not 
need the emphasis of capitals. But is it for emphasis that he 
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has used them in this poem? Are they not rather reminders 
of all those dictates that continually assail us from sign- 
boards, which seek to impress by the enormity of their print, 
while they admonish us that only by doing what they say 
can we escape the feeling of fear? And all the time the 
aim of the signboards is to stimulate fear. Who can say 
that Mr. Fearing’s name has not entered his writing? So 
far, he has been limited to this one effect; but that he car- 
ries off extremely well. 

What are these poems about? Well, there is no doubt 
that most of them are concerned with the actual state of the 
world. They know a world in which there is war and 
rumor of war. Even Willard Maas’s Journey and Return, 
which goes into the country of memory, after recounting 
much that was desirable, must in the end record: 


And the naked trees in the dark 
Cry out with dreams before we awake 
With machine guns mounted on the window sills. 


It is a world in which the actualities are hunger and greed, 
ignorance and protest, deprivation and doubt. Daring is 
praised ; and the downtrodden are urged to rise. There are 
those who care; there is the man whose conscience stirs 
when walking in the lazy air, knowing there has been 
another raid in Barcelona; there are those who do not care, 
“those who turn guiltily in their sleep.” Mr. Funaroff’s 
tribute To Federico Garcia Lorca says what he started out 
to say. But I cannot but feel that most of the poets of 
social protest look faint under the weight of their subjects. 
Their cries are like those we try to make in sleep, when 
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the anguish is real, but sound will not come. 

It is because he keeps within his compass, his subject 
limited, not only to what he knows, but also to what he 
knows he can do within the range of a country ballad, that 
Sterling Brown’s The Young Ones is more effective than, 
say, Summons at Night of Virgil Geddes, or The End of 
the World of Harold Rosenberg. 

Mr. Maas is not a poet of protest, nor is Charles Hude- 
burg; both seem to me poets. Since they are, their work 
deserves a more careful analysis than I can here give it. 
Mr. Hudeburg seems to me to promise more than any other 
poet whose name was not known to me before reading these 
anthologies. But if he is promising, he is also troubling; 
as in Hart Crane, there are hints in his poems of some- 
thing held back, of something obscured. And I would 
rather reserve comment on him until I have seen more of 
his work. So must I, too, with Kenneth Rexroth, whom 
I admire, but whose contribution to the Federal Poets’ Num- 
ber I cannot understand nor place in relation to other 
poems of his I have seen. 

[ have written more than | intended and said less than 
I should. I have had to pass over a number of names 
simply from lack of space. And even where it has been 
possible for me to comment on a poet, I do not pretend that 
I have said the last word — not even that I have said my 
own last word. And certainly if he is really a poet, the 
last word will not be mine, but time’s. 

John Peale Bishop 
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IS INDEED 5 


O MODERN poet to my knowledge has such a clear, 
child-like perception as E. E. Cummings—a way of 
coming smack against things with unaffected delight and 
wonder. This candor, which results in breath-takingly clean 
vision, is a quality he shares with William Carlos Williams, 
just about equally, although, to be sure, Williams is not 
child-like. No modern poet, furthermore, is less self-im- 
portant than Cummings—none so delicately shy about assert- 
ing his will upon others. These are not, so far as I am 
aware, the customary opinions of his work, but if one keeps 
his attention for a time strictly upon the lyrical verses in the 
Collected Poems’, without permitting himself to be startled 
or shocked (and therefore sidetracked) by the typographical 
fireworks or the satire, he will find qualities in Cummings’ 
poetry that are reminiscent of nothing so much as a sensitive 
and well-mannered child. (The number at the end of each 
quotation indicates the number of the poem in the volume.) 


Always before your voice my sou! 

half-beautiful and wholly droll 

is as some smooth and awkward foal 

whereof young moons begin 

the newness of his skin. {15] 


i am a beggar always 
who begs in your mind 


(slightly smiling, patient, unspeaking 
with a sign on his 


*Collected Poems, by E. E. Cummings. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
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am this person of whom somehow 
you are never wholly rid... [171] 


This lyrical impulse is quiet, pure, and innocent, so that 
few people have written better poetry for children than 
Cummings has. 


little tree 

little silent Christmas tree . . 

who found you in the green forest 

and were you sorry to come away? [104] 


Leave him alone, and he will play in a corner for hours, 
with his fragilities, his colors, and his delight in the bright 
shapes of all the things he sees: 


some ask praise of their fellows 

but i being otherwise 

made compose curves 

and yellows, angles or silences 

to a less erring end) [185] 


The important point about E. E. Cummings is, however, 
that he was not left alone. He was dumped out into the 
uninnocent and unlyrical world — the world of chippies, 
broads, and burlesque shows such as are discovered by 
Harvard undergraduates ‘“‘seeing life’ —and after that into 
the infinitely more shocking world of the blood, vermin, 
murder, commercialized idealism, and patriotic hysteria of 
the Great War. Cummings wrote about these two worlds 
(which frequently merge into each other) his fiercest 
satirical verse. His lyricism, shy enough at best, ran com- 
pletely for cover, and he turned upon the nightmare worlds 
of reality partly with the assumed callousness and defensive 
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self-mockery of the very sensitive, and partly with the white 
and terrible anger of the excessively shy. 

The self-mockery that served to conceal his innocence and 
lyricism (principally from himself, one suspects) begins to 
find expression toward the end of Tulips and Chimneys, 
and recurs in his poetry throughout the rest of his work. 
Poems of this kind, dealing principally with prostitutes, 
yeggs, and perverts, are, like his play Him, powerful, phan- 
tasmagoric—as if the poet, having left his fragilities behind 
him, were exploring with unfeeling but lively curiosity a 
nether world peopled by hideous automatons. There is in 
these poems none of the sentimentality in reverse that made 
the “scarlet woman” and disreputable hang-outs the subjects 
for delicious shudders among the fin-de-siécle poets. Cum- 
mings’ inferno is the accurate record of an incredulity that 
was compelled to accept, against the testimony of every in- 
nate sense of reality, the world as he found it to be. 


when you rang at Dick Mid’s Place 

the madam was a bulb stuck in the door. 

a fang of wincing gas showed how 

hair, in two fists of shrill colour, 

clutched the dull volume of her tumbling face 

scribbled with a big grin. her sow— 

eyes clicking mischief from thick lids. 

the chunklike nose on which always the four 

tablets of perspiration erecting sitting .. . (37] 


the words drizzle untidily from released 

cheeks “I'll tell duh woild; some noive all right. 
Ain’t much on looks but how dat baby ached.” 
and when i timidly hinted “novocaine?” 
the eyes outstart, curl, bloat, are newly baked 

and swaggering cookies of indignant light. [122] 
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We have his detailed testimony as to the nature of the 
suicide part of him had to commit before all this could be 
accepted : 

the mind is its own beautiful prisoner 

Mine looked long at the sticky moon. . 

then decently hanged himself, one afternoon... 


the last thing he saw was you 
naked amid unnaked things. [ss] 


Now and then, however, the world offers a situation 


which overcomes his indifference—and when this happens 





Cummings condenses such pity and terror into a sudden 
stanza or turn of phrase (all the more terrible because un- 
expected) that the reader is taken with a quick, sharp 
thud, right in the pit of his consciousness. These (perhaps 
involuntary) revelations of his carefully concealed ethical 
passion—not frequent, but frequent enough so that we know 
they are not accidental—constitute an unobtrusive claim by 
which we are compelled to grant that he has written some 
poetry that we cannot call anything but great. The famous 
Good Samaritan incident of the abandoned drunk—a poem 
which moves with a furious rush of pity, scorn, and horror 
to a terrifying climax—contains such a revelation. It is, 
perhaps, the best of all his poems. 

Brushing from whom the stiffened puke 

i put him all into my arms 


and staggered banged with terror through 
a million billion trillion stars. [142] 


Anger is the central passion of his war-poetry—the white 
anger, as I have said, of the excessively shy. Although many 


have already conceded his Enormous Room to be one of the 
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greatest war-books, only few have as yet realized that Cum- 
mings has written what are certainly our greatest war- 
poems. Some of them, to be sure, are wry, grotesque 
whimsicality in the midst of death, such as 148 (the 
“etcetera” poem), and 151 (“look at this/a 75 done/this’’). 
But such poems as 149 (‘“‘come, gaze with me upon this 
dome/of many colored glass, and see’) and 204 (“i sing of 
Olaf glad and big/whose warmest heart recoiled at war’’) 
are written in an intensity of angry scorn that would be, in 
anyone else’s hands, hysterical, but in Cummings is handled 
with a calculated reserve that holds the feelings, surely 
though dangerously, at an almost intolerable pitch: 


our president, being of which 
assertions duly notified 

threw the yellowsonofabitch 
into a dungeon, where he died 


Christ (of His mercy infinite) 
i pray to see; and Olaf, too 


preponderatingly because 
unless statistics lie he was 
more brave than me, more blond than you. 


E. E. Cummings’ descent into Hell is a trip from which 
he has not come up. He is still there (or here). Perhaps 
there is no coming up if, as Eliot has said, in prose one may 
be concerned with ideals, but in poetry one deals with reality. 
The brilliant mind that early took refuge in sophistication is 
now profoundly sophisticated (if this is not a contradiction 
in terms—one cannot say urbane, because he cares too 
much). All along he has had the habit of occasionally 
gathering together fragments of his inferno and weaving 
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as in 69 (“‘little 
ladies more/than dead exactly dance/in my head’’). More 





them into patterns of surprising lyric grace 


frequently in his recent poetry he seems to be returning, 
although with elaborate precautions lest he be caught acting 
like a softie, to his naturally tender delicacy of sentiment— 
his almost sentimentality. But, 


along the treacherous bright streets 
of memory comes my heart, singing like 
an idiot, whispering like a drunken man 


who (at a certain corner, suddenly) meets 
the tall policeman of my mind. 1184] 


That mind is one that has been compelled to tragic adjust- 
ments. 

Perhaps this fact explains the eccentricities of his tech- 
nique. Partly they are a disguise—a man so sick of the 
“poetry” and rotten idealism of his time, a man so acutely 
aware of the ludicrous figure presented by people with beau- 
tiful souls in a world of brutes and slobberers, is forced if 
he is most indubitably a poet to present an exterior that will 
make it impossible for anyone to think of him as a “‘poet”’ as 
commonly understood. The painful, sardonic humor of 123 
shows this process in operation. He deliberately drives away 
as many “poetry-lovers” as possible—the entire “literary” 
world of facile emotions. To these people he has nothing 
to say, preferring to be regarded, as he usually is by academic 
and journalistic reviewers alike, as plain nuts. Thus Mr. 
Cummings is sure that those who come to him, those who 
have been willing to force their way through the barbed- 


wire entanglements of his syntax and typography, are friends. 
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“The poems to come,” as he says in his introduction, “are 
for you and for me and are not for mostpeople. 

“it’s no use trying to pretend that mostpeople and 
ourselves are alike .. . You and I are human beings; most- 
people are snobs.”’ It is no use either trying to pretend that 
it is Cummings who is the snob, for he is attacking the snob 
bery of the right-minded, than which there is no greater or 
more harmful snobbery. 


. may i be wrong 
for whenever men are right they are not young [312] 


Another reason for his technique is his attempt, perhaps 
illegitimate, to represent by words and typography experi- 
ences just the way they happened, without regard to the 
formalities or the “laws” of thought. This results in the 
most daring of his technical innovations: 


n(o)w 
the 
how 
dis(appeared cleverly) world 
iS Slapped :with ;liGhtninG 
! 


sh estiffl 
ystrut sal 
lif san 

dbut sth 


epoutin (gWh.ono:w 
s li psh ergo 
wnd ow n, [262] 


These are probably “‘not poetry”, but I am not sure that this 
matters greatly, since they succeed eminently in doing what 
they set out to do. Mr. Cummings is not interested in the 
“legitimacy” of his experiments. 
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Can one say, following current critical fashions, that 
Cummings is up a blind alley, and so saying dismiss him 
as a left-over from the futilitarian twenties? This is not to 
ask whether he has said all he is capable of saying. The 
question is whether the exercise and discipline of our sensi- 
bilities to which his poetry submits us are still useful. If we 
find that they are, it is merely churlish to complain that he 
is no “fructifying force’. His profound scepticism is re- 
garded now, of course, as “dating” him. I am not at all 
sure that this is a fault in him—for his scepticism is of a 
kind that ought not to be lightly abandoned. His ts not 
the easier way. 

But one can make too much of his scepticism and scorn 
—for nineteenth century critics of Swift are not the only 
ones whe can make the mistake of reading satire without 
seeing behind it the convictions out of which the satire arose. 
There is no excuse for missing these convictions in Cum- 
mings, for he makes them explicit: 

King Christ, this world is all aleak; 
and life preservers there are none: 


and waves which only He may walk 
who dares to call Himself a man. {258] 


I'd rather learn from one bird how to sing 
than teach ten thousand stars how not to dance. [315] 


The sum-total of such beliefs in Cummings comprises, I am 
sure, the absolute minimum of conviction with which a poet 
can do business. But these are things which need to be said 
over again by every generation in its own idiom, and Mr. 


Cummings has done right well in his. 
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The only regret about the Collected Poems is that Mr. 
Cummings did not see fit to collect all his poems. The 
omissions are few, but some, in my opinion, are important. 
The difficult typographical job which this volume represents 
has been excellently handled by Robert Josephy, who ought 
to be given a medal. 


S. I. Hayakawa 


REVIEWS 


PROPHECY AND FACT 


Trial of a Judge, by Stephen Spender. London: Faber & 

Faber. 

T IS difficult to write about Trial of a Judge with only 

the text as a guide; the critic may consider the work as 
poetry, purely and simply, or he may hazard a guess as to 
its dramatic virtues and defects, if he chooses to treat it pri- 
marily as a play to be produced in the theatre, but certainly, 
without the reinforcement of witnessing an actual perform- 
ance to aid him in clarifying his statements, he will have 
more than a little difficulty when he comes to fuse his re 
marks into a criticism of the play as poetic drama. There 
is, too, the further obstacle set up by the divergence of Trial 
of a Judge from other recent verse-plays. Like The Dog 
Beneath the Skin, The Ascent of F 6, and Out of the Pic- 
ture, Trial of a Judge is a political play with a moral, but 
Spender is not having a holiday; there is no joking and no 
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mockery. Spender makes use of a chorus, it is true, but 
he divides his action into five acts in the traditional Eliza- 
bethan manner, and he has relied far less on tricks and a 
fertile imagination for brilliant mechanical devices than 
Auden and MacNeice have done. ‘This is meant neither 
as praise nor condemnation; it is merely an attempt to isolate 
Spender from his competitors in the same field. 

The play verges on the historical. Although the scene 
of the action is not definitely fixed, it is quite certain that 
it is Germany at the time of the collapse of the democracy 
and the rise of the Nazi state. It makes no difference that 
the Nazis wear black uniforms instead of brown. Briefly, 
Trial of a Judge is the story of a man who has condemned 
five Fascist party-members to death for the murder of a 
Jewish intellectual, Petra. His action is the mainspring for 
the rise of the Fascist power; in an hysterical attempt to 
preserve the democracy, Hummeldorf, a weakling minister, 
and the wife of the Judge, bitter, half crazed by hate and 
fear of the post-war world in which she lives, prevail upon 
the Judge to retract his sentence. But in his desire for per- 
fect justice, the Judge demands that an equally harsh sen- 
tence which he had imposed on three Communists for having 
wounded a policeman while defending themselves, be lifted, 
and that they be freed as well. Since he has resigned his 
post, this action makes him a traitor to the Fascist cause, 
and when he witnesses the terror and chaos of the Fascist 
monster, and demands the arrest of the murderers of Petra’s 
brother, he is thrown in prison and held for trial. Hum- 
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meldorf now becomes judge, an old man in fear of the 
Fascists, humiliated, made to sentence another who has been 
his friend; but disgusted and sick at the vulgar farce of 
the trial, he himself falls a victim of the Aryan myth. The 
death of the Judge, of Hummeldorf, of Petra’s fiancee 
is merely the prelude to a greater slaughter. 

Instead of creating his own framework of legend as he 
goes along, as Auden and Isherwood do, Spender works 
with a ready-made pattern. It is to be expected that certain 
gains will emerge from this procedure, and it follows in 
versely, I think, that something will be lost. The surface 
excitement of an Auden play is missing, the dénouement of 
the events themselves can be predicte1 as soon as the p'ot 
progresses far enough to show the drift of t!:° action; but 
being less concerned with plot, the poet must necessarily 
define his characters anu his language more sharply. 

It is here that one of the major difficulties of the play 
arises. Spender’s unwillingness to present the conflicting 
ideologies with anything more than the most barren sym 
pathy for one side over another has led him into making his 
play a vehicle for the struggle between Fascism and Com 
munism. The Judge, however, who is the central pivot on 
which the action turns, is a living character in bold contrast 
to the other characters, the wife of the Judge, Petra’s 
brother, Petra’s fiancee, and Petra’s mother. The balance 
is upset, the abstract and the human refuse to knit. The 
passionate objectivity is marred by the intrusion of the 
Judge; the morality that the Judge represents further mars 
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the politics in the abstract. 

This twofold intention leads into still other complexities 
which prove fatal to the play’s complete effectiveness. The 
resolution of the play is the triumph, temporary as it may 
be, of Fascism. When, at the end the Chorus of Red 
Prisoners says 

We shall be free. 

We shall find peace, 
Spender is pitting words against accomplished fact. It is 
the same predicament that confronts the hero of Bread and 
Wine, when he sees that the revolutionary movement in 
Italy has gone to pieces because there is no effective way to 
combat fact with promises which remain words. Spender 
lets his prophecy be the hope, but the hope is nearly futile. 
Yet the grimness of Trial of a Judge is preferable, I think, 
to a manufactured piece of fiction. 

The final weakness in the structure seems to lie elsewhere, 
however. Spender certainly conceived his play fundamen- 
tally as a poem, and paid too little attention to the actual 
drama of his situation. The device of giving titles to the 
separate acts, the thematic repetitions, as, for example, the 
echoes of the speech of the Judge in the first act which occur 
in Act IV, and the long, unbroken passages, almost solilo- 
quies, are either too subtle (or, at times, too obvious) in 
reading the play, and would prove in production to be simply 
excuses for mannerisms unless varied with great skill. The 
drama and the poetry separate too easily. 

But the poetry itself has much. Certainly Trial of a 
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Judge, as a poem, calls for a review of the author’s whole 
career to date. Much of the “pure,” lyrical strain of the 
Poems has vanished, and the cloudy obscurities which marked 
Vienna as a failure have for the most part disappeared. Now 
and then, something of the earlier poems reappears: 


Civilization which was sweet 

With love and words, after great wars 
Terrifies; architraves 

Or flowering leaf of the Corinthian capital 
Momently threaten; then fall 

In marble waves on life. 


The poetry of Petra’s brother and the fiancée is neither as 
good nor as convincing as that of the Judge and Hummel- 
dorf, and the Red Chorus fares much worse on the whole 
than the Black Chorus. The best of it comes in the long, 
retrospective passages, passages which are largely descriptive, 
and are not a part of the dramatic action. 


After the war, after the years of starving, afte: 
chains 

That weighed us down with debt, 

We look across the gulf of chacs, 

Of sporadic fire, wastrel opinion 

Armed with guns: there, responsibility 

Alone of burdens, was fallen from us. 

But now I say at last the change is rung 

Whoever having authority 

Errs from the centre of collected powers 

Pointed into the State, is friend to murderers 

And to that wandering outward fringe of rebel 

Disintegrators, 


The Black Troop Leader describes the Liberals’ world 
again, in words different from those of the Judge: 


Their cities began to decay; green summer flooded 
The last houses and factory yards; the tall sword grass 
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Cut at the steel rails of suburban lines. 

Like rusting cogs, the tanned, naked unemployed 

Lay on canal banks bathed in sun’s white wilderness. 

In cafés, in darkness, in tenements, in slums, at street corners, 
Voices grew sharp as knives and lives cut their moorings. 
Violence and riot flowered. But now all that is ended. 


The violence which will “burst over Europe as a bomb’”’ is 
established. It is not difficult to imagine that the scene 
of the Judge’s trial is close to the truth. In spite of many 
weaknesses (and this brief essay seems to have been devoted 
chiefly to the weaknesses), Trial of a Judge is certainly the 
most moving and richest attempt yet made by the younger 
poets in a field which has been lying fallow for almost three 
centuries. 


Samuel French Morse 


AN INTELLECTUAL POET 


Said Before Sunset, by Frederick Mortimer Clapp. Harpers. 

For the subtlety and brilliance of their intellectual con- 
cepts, for their varied, particular originality of form, 
Frederick Mortimer Clapp’s poems deserve to be much bet- 
ter known. And the present collection (his fifth) merits 
a much less trite and inept title. As in New Poems and 
other volumes, in Said Before Sunset Mr. Clapp continues 
his comment upon certain contemporary matters. He views 
the social scene with a detached, though somewhat acid eye, 
preferring, like Robinson Jeffers, to stand apart from polit- 


ical controversy, from the “explosive mistures’ of doctri- 
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naires, the drift toward false dawns. He advises poets to 
“serve no icing,” and not to scuff their bright boots “on | 
the strewn stones of war or peace or policies or creeds.” 

Mr. Clapp is content to throw the burden of proof upon 
history. 

His real interests lie in a consideration of mind and spirit 
under the impact of modern cultural or scientific achieve- 
ment. He goes after verities with the skeptical, searching 
mind of the scientist ; he turns sardonically from the material 
and mechanical to honor mathematics in its purer forms. 
The titles of many of the poems—Grey-matter and Salt- 
flats, Marginalia at Zoo, Force-enslaving Tricks, Shampoo- 
ing Blame—reveal the stimulating nature of his viewpoint 
and interests. Sensitive modifications in accent or rhythmic 
emphasis enable him to achieve, within the framework of 








conventional metrical forms, a highly individual tempo com 
parable to the innovations of modern music. He understands 
well the relationship between music and mathematics; his 
thought finds best expression in a pattern or formula worked | 
out in concise, geometric terms. Readers accustomed to 
poetry scaled to the more familiar images and incidents of | 
common experience will find much of this difficult at first 
glance. It is true that the diction is not always simple, that 
the phrases are frequently overburdened with abstract, heavy 
syllabled words. But, when writing at his best, Mr. Clapp 
uses strikingly new and apt figures. With a feeling for 
texture and movement that reminds one of Hopkins, he | 
sees the waterfall “crinkly like sheer stuff pulled over a 
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glass bar, in leaf-shaken streaks of sun.” And such a poem 
as Subjective Time indicates not only his care with metrics, 
but his ability to treat an abstraction in memorable visual 
terms. 


Time the obsession, the immense stone, 

poised upside down like the mirage of a mountain on itself, 

peak to peak at dawn, its roots entangled in the grave-yard of 
the stars, 

trembles above shadow valleys destitute of being, 

trembles, the creeping spectre of the mind 

enmeshed in a feeble lattice-work of veins 

on a grey slime’s contorted folds. This alone 

is the dead centre, this creeping of Time, this clutched and empty 
pelf 

of passion reverberant to the impotently beaten bars 

of consciousness—grim fallacy concealed in the persuasion of 
seeing 

and dayless deception of the light-struck blind 

brief in an unchanging universe of interwoven strains. 


Ruth Lechlitner 


rwoO ANTHOLOGIES 


American Naval Songs and Ballads. Edited by Robert W. 
Neeser. Yale University Press. 

Voices from the Fields: A Book of Country Songs by Farm- 
ing People. Edited by Russell Lord with an Introduc- 
tion by Carl Van Doren. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
These two books of verse are a complete contrast to each 

other. In one point only are they alike: they are both the 

products of singers who make their songs because they want 
to; because, very likely, they cannot help singing. But, spon- 
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taneity apart, there is little to be said either for or about 
the first volume, other than that it is a carefully edited com- 
pilation, covering slightly more than a hundred years, from 
the American Revolution to the somewhat arbitrary date of 
1882. These songs and ballads are Americana rather than 
poetry. (You know the sort of yo-heave-ho thing I mean.) 
They are difficult to read, because, whatever their date, they 
are all exactly the same; soon enough, with the best will 
in the world, the attention wanders, the eyelids flutter, and 
boredom sets in. 

V oices from the Fields, on the other hand, are Americana, 
but poetry as well. This little anthology has a curious 
origin. It is a book of poems sent in during the last ten 
years by readers of one of America’s oldest farm papers, 
The Country Home Magazine, established at Springfield, 
Ohio, in 1877 as Farm & Fireside. Since 1930 the editorial 
offices have been in New York, but the million and a half 
subscribers this magazine strives monthly to please are still 
drawn from the rural population all over the country. In 
1927 a contributors’ column was started, The Forum, edited 
by Russell Lord, who is also the editor of the present col- 
lection. Each column is headed by a poem, sent in by some 
reader of the paper, and Voices from the Fields is Mr. Lord’s 
selection of the best of these contributions. 

There are fifty-three farmer-poets represented, many of 
whose poems are accompanied by biographical notes by Mr. 
Lord. ‘The fiction-writer’s imagination cannot fail to be 
quickened by some of these case-histories, which supply mate- 
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rial for an agricultural novel of a new and agreeable kind. 
There is Ben H. Smith, who grows strawberry plants in 
southern Illinois, and likes it; W. W. Christman, who died 
in 1937, after seventy-two years spent happily tilling the 
acres in New York state he inherited from his father and 
raising a bumper crop of nine children; Alta Booth Dunn, 
who lives on a ranch in the far west and refers to herself 
gaily as one of “us old cowpunchers”; Brother X., a young 
country schoolteacher, who found peace as a monk in the 
Catholic Church; Mary Elizabeth Mahnkey, the chatty, cosy 
wife of a farmer in the Ozark Mountains of Missouri; the 
late Herbert Rittenburg, a hired man in Virginia, who did 
chores for his keep and whose tones are the most touching 
of all the Voices from the Fields. 

As one turns over the leaves of this unpretentious sheaf 
of lyrics, the strongest impression one receives is that of 
cheerfulness. On the whole, in spite of a melancholy note 
here and there, these men and women are happy. They 
like being farmers. The land that they till is indeed “the 
good earth” to them. ‘They say so, over and over again, 
compensating for a certain awkwardness of approach and 
triteness of phraseology by the sincerity of their feeling. 
These fifty-three farmer-poets are not afraid of the obvious 
—are unaware, probably, that it is the obvious—and there- 
fore they frequently transcend it to achieve a real and living 
beauty. I should like to quote something from each of the 
outstanding poets in the group to illustrate my meaning. 
But, as space forbids, I shall close with a sonnet, the last 
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poem in the section by Mr. Christman, who seems to me, 
all things considered, the finest craftsman of them all. 


The gift of rest be with you where you lie 

Under the weeds and grass and the wild rose, 
Or where steep acres run to reach the sky 

And everlasting and heath aster blows. 

Moss pink and blue-eyed myrtle thatch each shed, 
Cover with beauty every house of peace 

Where you who fell on sleep lie long abed, 
Eternity the limit of your lease. 


Peace be upon your houses! when you went 

We grieved, we felt the bitterness, the lack, 

Then softly fell the evening of content— 

The world had changed, we would not wish vou back. 
Now peace be in your houses! soon we too 

Must lay aside our work and rest with you. 


Arthur Meeker, Jr. 
NEWS NOTES 


A delightful and authentic voice is lost to modern American 
poetry with the death of John V. A. Weaver, which occurred on 
June 14 in Colorado. He is best remembered for the racily collo- 
quial note struck in those poems collected in his first book, J 
American, and various succeeding volumes. H. L. Mencken’s studies 
in the American language had inspired “Johnny” to the belief that 
good poetry could be written in slang, and he set his hand to it 
His first efforts won the enthusiastic encouragement of Mencken 
and others, and the monologues and lyrics that continued to flow 
from his pen found the Muse tossing the lingo of the pool-room 
and the soda-fountain with no sacrifice of poetic dignity. His use 
of ball-pitcher and salesgirl slang was not a stunt, as performances 
in the colloquial so often are; it avoided the self-conscious and 
artificial “quaintness” of most dialect poetry and was as genuine 
as it was racy. Some of our readers will remember his early 
appearances in Portry, beginning in May 1918. 

Among many comments we have received on Delmore Schwartz’s 
article, Ezra Pound’s Very Useful Labors, only one accuses the 
author of not showing sufficient admiration for his subject. This 
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is from John Drummond, of Rapallo, Italy, who writes: “Mr. 
Schwartz’s title suggests a picture of Mr. Pound as a sort of 
laboring Hercules, which might be all very well if his article 
itself (in your March issue) substantiated it, but actually he seems 
to stick at depicting little more than a ‘literary gent.’ True, there 
is mention of his ‘quasi-editorial activities’, and blue-pencilling 
early Hemingway MSS. must have been a tough job, but ‘one 
who has devoted himself almost wholly to literature’, or ‘the pure 
literary man, the complete man of letters’, does not sound very 
herculean, does it? . . .He pictures Mr. Pound being preoccupied 
with Aow things are said, whereas the Cantos are no less im- 
portant for what things are said. If we rescue Mr. Pound from 
the unfortunate literary pigeon-hole in which Mr. Schwartz has 
absent-mindedly placed him, and read the Cantos as the work of 
an author who is not a specialist, but who has sought to erect a 
hierarchy of cultural values from all times and places, we will 
perhaps appreciate them more as a whole, and, not surprisingly, 
draw somewhat different conclusions about certain passages. . . 

Matters mentioned in the Cantos become “news” in the press sev- 


eral years later. .. . Thus the machinations of Sir Basil Zaharoff 
were recorded long before the appearance of the sensational 
biographies. ... And, to come nearer home, Canto XXXVIII, pub- 


lished four years ago, contains the lines: 


‘And that year Mr. Whitney 
Said how useful short sellin’ was, 

We suppose he meant to the brokers 
And no-one called him a liar.’ ” 

The Lyric, our Virginia contemporary, devoted its spring issue 
to a special British number containing interesting poems by C. Day 
Lewis, Walter de la Mare, Siegfried Sassoon, Ruth Pitter, Wilfrid 
Gibson, V. Sackville-West, L. A. G. Strong, and others, and a 
critical essay by Geoffrey Johnson. An all-Virginia number is be- 
ing prepared for the autumn. 

Two radio programs in honor of our July Federal Poets’ Number 
were recently broadcast over stations WNYC and WQXR. Amy 
Bonner was guest announcer on both occasions, and the poets who 
spoke and read were Willard Maas, Charlotte Wilder, S. Funaroff, 
and Helen Neville. 

The complete collected poems of William Carlos Williams will 
be published in the fall under the imprint of New Directions. 
The same firm will publish an American edition of Charles Henri 
Ford’s The Garden of Disorder, reviewed in our July issue by 
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Peter DeVries. A caravan of American Writing, edited by Ben 
Field, Richard Wright, Prudencio de Pereda, and S. Funaroff, is 
announced for fall publication by the Critics Group, 96 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. C. This will be devoted solely to fiction and verse. 
Payment will be made for manuscripts, and the work of younger 
writers is particularly welcome. 

A noteworthy collection of ancient Egyptian art work, poetry, 
narrative, proverbs, letters, etc., has been made available in Never 
to Die, edited by Josephine Mayer and Tom Prideaux, and pub- 
lished by the Viking Press. This brings together in non-academic 
fashion the most significant and illuminating material yet un- 
earthed in the effort to throw light on the somewhat phantasma! 
Egyptian. Much of the poetry is worth reading for its own sake. 
The volume is as good-looking as it is informative, a successful 
achievement in presenting “The Egyptians in Their Own Words.” 

Samuel French Morse has been appointed American Editor of 
London’s Twentieth Century Verse, the small but excellent twice- 
quarterly edited by Julian Symons. The magazine is planning an 
American number, and contributions from this country should be 
addressed to Mr. Morse at 237 Locust Street, Danvers, Mass. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 





DYLAN THOMAS, whose work William Empson calls “the most ex- 
citing development in English poetry during the last few years”, 
was born in Swansea, South Wales, in 1914. Hé has published 
three volumes (18 Poems, 25 Poems, The Burning Baby) and is 
perhaps the best known of the surrealist poets writing in English. 
An American edition of his poems will be published this year 
by New Directions. 

EDGAR LEE MASTERS’ most recent book of verse is The New World. 
He will contribute to our next issue a review of Eunice Tietjen’s 
autobiography. 

MARY BARNARD is a native and resident of Vancouver, Wash. 
In 1935 she received our award of honor, the Levinson Prize. 

BABETTE DEUTSCH, of New York, is a regular contributor to 
Poetry. She is the author of several books of verse, Fire for the 
Night, Epistle to Prometheus, etc., and of the critical study, This 
Modern Poetry. : 

FREDERICK MORTIMER CLAPP is a well-known art authority and 
director of the Frick Collection. He has published five books 
of poems, including Said Before Sunset, reviewed in this issue. 
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TERENCE HEYWOOD, who was introduced to our readers in April, 
was born in Johannesburg, South Africa, in 1913, and educated at 
Malvern and Oxford. He is at present studying at Upsala Uni- 
versity in Sweden, and writing a book on Sweden. 

MARY FINETTE BARBER was born in Greenwich, N. Y., and now 
lives in Chevy Chase, Md. She has contributed frequently to 
Poetry and other periodicals. 

MARGERY MANSFIELD, of New York, was formerly a member of 
our staff and is the author of Workers in Fire: A Book about 
Poetry. 

CARLOS BULOSAN, a native of the Philippines, sends us his new 
poem from the General Hospital, Los Angeles. An interesting 
account of his life will be found in our February 1936 issue. 

JOHN RUSSELL MccARTHY, of California, has contributed often 
to Poetry since 1914. His most recent book is For the Morning. 

CARL EDWIN BURKLUND, who was introduced to our readers in 
1931, lives in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

WALTER LOWENFELS, of New York, is the author of Episodes and 
Epistles, U. 8. A. with Music, Finale of Seem, etc., and of the re- 
cently published Steel 1937. 

The following poets appear here for the first time: 

VINCENT STARRETT, of Chicago, though perhaps best known for 
his mystery novels, is also an authority on Ambrose Bierce and 
has written several books of verse, including Ebony Flame. 

JOSEPH JOEL KEITH is a native of Pennsylvania but has lived for 
the past fourteen years in Hollywood. He has contributed poems 
to many magazines and is co-author with Kathleen Sutton of a 
novelette in verse, Through Many Doors. 

JAMES WARREN, JR. was born in 1908 in Atlanta, Ga., where he 
still lives. While attending Emory University, he served as editor 
of the Emory Phoenix. He has contributed to The North American 
Review, The Sewanee Review, Voices, etc., and was the winner of 
this year’s first prize of $100 given by the Poetry Society of America. 

JAMES BOOTHE was born in Sweetwater, Tex., in 1918, and has 
just finished his junior year at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. His work has appeared in several magazines and an- 
thologies. 

All but one of this month’s prose contributors have appeared 
previously here. 

JOHN PEALE BISHOP, the distinguished poet and novelist, now lives 
in South Chatham, Mass. His most recent book of poems is Mi- 
nute Particulars. 8, 1. HAYAKAWA was born in Canada of Japanese 
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parents. He received his Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin, 
where he has been a member of the English faculty for the past 
eight years. SAMUEL FRENCH MORSE is at present doing graduate 
work at Harvard. He is American Editor of the London period- 
ical, Twentieth Century Verse. ARTHUR MEEKER, JR., of Chicago, 
has contributed widely to magazines and is the author of several 
novels, including The Chalet and Vestal Virgin. RUTH LECHLIT- 
NER’s book of poems, Tomorrow’s Phoenix, was recently published 
by the Alcestis Press. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Selected Poems, by John Gould Fletcher. Farrar & Rhinehart. 

Fantasia, by Wade Oliver. Mosher Press. 

Dawn is Forever, by E. Merrill Root. Packard & Co., Chicago. 

Testament, by Martha Wilson. Richards, London. 

Selected Poems, by Edwin G. Burrows. Press of Jonathan Ed- 
wards College, New Haven, Conn. 

The Old House Remembers and Small Town Portraits, by Con- 
stance Deming Lewis. Kaleidograph Press, Dallas, Texas. 

Higher Realms, by Paul Falvury. Libri Catholici, London. 

Highland Lore and Legend, paraphrased by Ian Malcolm. Mac- 
millan Co., London. 

Violet Rays and Other Poems, by Olive Allen Robertson. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Gossamered Glory, by Ida Elaine James. Poetry Publishers, 
Philadelphia. 

Walk the Earth, by Ruth Anderton. Priv. ptd., New York City. 

Within the Crucible, by Sophie Himmell. Wings Press, New York. 
PROSE, TRANSLATIONS, AND AN ANTHOLOGY: 

Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by Claude 
Colleer Abbott. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Illusion and Reality: A Study of the Sources of Poetry, by Chris- 
topher Caudwell. Macmillan & Co., London. 

Poetry and Crisis, by Martin Turnell. Sands: The Paladin Press, 
London. 

The New Ireland, by J. B. Morton. Sands: The Paladin Press, 
London. 

Lost Angel and Other Poems, by Pedro Salinas. Translated by 
Eleanor L. Turnbull. The John Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 

The Poetry House Anthology. Edited by Michael Everett. Poetry 
House, N. Y. C. 
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